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&BSTB&CT 

This paper deals vith the question of aeadesic 
■otivation. It argnes that perseverance at learning is not a fnnctlon 
siaply of inheritance, early socialisation, or current cnltaral 
conditions, but rather an interaction of these factors with key 
aspects of the edacational environsent. Two distinct conceptions of 
Motivation are ontlined: sotivation in a selective sodel of education 
and sotivation in an adaptive sodel* In the sain body of the paper 
four factors are proposed to account for perseverance at learning: 
aspiration, expectations, external rewards, and intrinsic 
reinforcesent. Bach of these is described, and their function in the 
design of educational prograss for children and functionally 
illiterate adults is discussed. Beading is used as the exasple in 
these discussions. In the final section, the problei of notivating 
teachers to adopt new educational practices is analysed in terns of 
the above sentioned factors. This paper will be of interest to 
teachers, school supervisors, educational researchers and curriculus 
designers, and others interested in the psychology of instruction. 
(Author) 
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Abstract 

This paper deals with the question of academic motivation* It 
argues that perseverance at learning lk not a function .^imply of inherit- 
ance, t»ar!y sociaHsp.ation. or current cultural conditions» but rather of 
an interaction of these factors with key aspects of the educational environ- 
ment* Two distinct conceptions of motivation arc outlined: motivation 
in a seh ctive model of education and motivation in an adaptive model. 
In the main body of the paper four factors are proposed to account for 
perseverance in learnini»: aspiration, expectations, external rewards, 
and intrinsic reinforcement. Each of these is described and their func- 
tion in the design of educational programs for children and functionally 
illiterate adults is discussed. Heading is used as the example in these 
discussions. In the final section, the problem of motivating teachers to 
adopt new educational practices is analyxed in terms of the above men- 
tioned factors. This paper will be of interest to teachers, school super- 
visors, educational researchers and Curricul'*m desi]i|ners» and others 
interested in the psychology of instruction. 
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MOTIVATIONAL ASPECTS OP THE UTERACY PROBLEM 

Lauren B. Resnick and Betty H. Robinson 

Learning Research ' Pittsburgh Public Schools 

and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh 

It is widely assumed that the ' 'disadvantaged » by virtue of their 
early and continuing family experiences* are not adequately '^motivated" 
for academic achievement {e.g. , Katz, 1967) and that this failure of 
motivation on the part of children and their families accounts in large 
part for the existence of the literacy problem in this country. Hiat 
there is a problem surrounding literacy is abundantly evident. Large 
segments of our population- -usually the poor and racial minorities-'^are 
failing to learn to read and write at a level adequate to the demands of 
our society. Black and other minority children fall farther behind in 
bas^c academic performance with succeeding years in school. Many 
adults, including some who hold high school diplomas, are unable to 
meet the minimal literacy demands of any but t^e least skilled jobs. In 
every major city there are schools in which average scores routinely 
fall below both local and national norms on any test of academic perform* 
ance they choose to administer. In what sense^ however^ does all of 
this evidence argue for the existence of motivational problems on the 
part of certain social groups*' 

Conceptions of Motivation 

Motivation in a Selective Model of Education. We would like to 
suggest that the evidence for a failure of academic motivation in the dis<^ 
advantaged is essentially the same evidence that in times of different 
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social persuasion has been used to argue that the disadvantaged were less 
'^intelligent** than other segments of the pupulation» and that concepts of 
motivational deficit deriv from the name educational and social assump* 
tions that underlie concepts of intellectual deficit. The **hard** evidence 
(on both kinds of deficit) is that within the educational system as now con-» 
stituted certain groups of children fail to learn. Traditionatlyt our 
response has been to accept the educational system as given» and then to 
seek ''explanatory factors*' to account for the discrepancies in learning 
outcomes. Since the educational treatment was assumed to be more or 
less invariant* it was inevitable that the relevant explanatory factors 
would be sought outside the educational system^ -i. e« , in differences 
between children. 

This statement requires some explanation. H^ere are» of course, 
differences from school to school and from classroom to classroom in 
the resources brought to bear on education and in the specific obfectives 
of instruction. There are also honest attempts on the part of many 
schools and teachers to make adjustments to individual differe^ic* 4 among 
students. Nevertheless* in all but a few instances, our educatit -a? sys- 
tem has worked on the assumption that there is some fixed body o^ 
material to be **covered** in a given period of time, and that s^me stu- 
dents would learn it and some would not. **Equality of et •catiotu oppor- 
tunity, as Coleman <i968) has pointed out» has been judged according to 
whether students had access to the same educational experiences, not 
according to equivalence of results . 

Under these assumptions, the educational system has operated in 
a very real sense as a mechanism of social selection- -accepting every* 
one at the outset, but according the intellectual and social benefits of edu- 
cationAi success only to some. The selective aspects of the system are 



relaUvely masked m Atin-rica. a . con.par. d. say. w.ih c-rtain European 
educational systems; but thoy art- rval vnuunh vwn here. 'M...v cnniinuc 
to be maintained. evc:n in the face of subtly chansinj- social and legal defl- 
nitions of eq. ality (Coleman. I%8) by normative achtev. ment testtn« pro- 
«rams which rank students in relation to one another, thus implicitly 
HelocltnK some ^tuden^8 as "better educated" than others. 

Tests of "intelli>.ence" were oriKinally desiKned to predict success 
or faihire within a selective educational system (Hunt, 1961; Claficr, 1972). 
Thts means that the test designers deliberately sought items for inclusion 
in the tests that would maximize differences between successful and unsuc- 
cessful snidenlK. IQ tests, validated within a selective educational model, 
have «(> dominated uur thinkinn aboui intelligence that m all of the discus- 
sion generated over Jensen's (1960) thesis concernin« the heritability of 
intelligence hardly anyone has challenged his assumption that intelliKcnce 
is adequately defined by what is measured in IQ tests. 

A brief scanning of research on academic motivation suggests 
that a similar concern with maximizinK differences between successful 
and unsuccessful students has dominated our view of the issue. Katx 
(l'»^-7l, reviewinn research on the socialization of academic motivation 
in minority i-roup children. . mentions the possibility that racial differ- 
ences in scholastic achievement may be due to failure of the schools to 
leach rather than of children to be motivated to learn. However, he then 
directs his attention almost entirely to research (his own or others*) 
that seeks racial differences in achievement motivation, self-evaluation, 
respf>nse to tan^^ible and symbolic rewards, and other characteristics 
that are presumably sociali/.ed early in a child's development and remain 
relatively stable throughout his lifetime. The ittempt, in other words, 
is to find dimensions that will discriminate as sharply as possible between 
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racial ^rouptt--&ii xe it it» already known that these groups perform dif- 
ferentially in schooL 

Underlying research o£ this kind is a conception of motivation as 
a personality trait- ^i.e. « a behavioral tendency that is stable across 
:iltuatkun&. This conception, in turn, leads to attributing the causes of 
success or failure to characteristics of the individual rather than of the 
environment (cf* Jones K Nisbett. 1971)* In education* in particular* 
this kind of attribution often is used as>an excuse for failure of the insti- 
tution or Ha practices (Clark, 1965), rather than a^ a stimulant to reform* 
For thi» reason, moHt traditional research on motivation offers little 
guidance for the development of educational intervention programs* 

Motivation m an Adaptive Model of Education * What happens 
when we change from a self,*ctivc model of education to an ''adaptive'* 
one**a mode! in which it is considered the job of the educator or educa* 
ttonal agency to adapt its practices to the requirements of the students* 
rather than to select those students who can easily adapt themselves to 
the system ' In an adaptive model of the kind we have in mind* learning 
fijoals would be set for« by. or with students, and a contract made-* 
implirtfly or explicitly* -to meet those goals. Since* presumably* stu* 
dents would differ widely upon entering the system, the school would be 
required to provide a number of alternative instructional courses in 
order to fulfill the contract with every student. A minimally adaptive 
Hyntom would be one in which all students are working toward the same 
aoals and in which the same sequence of specific learning objectives is 
followed by all students; but in which each student is permitted to either 
enter the H«*qtii*nce at a point suited to his own level of development* and 
to proceed through the sequence at a rate determined by his mastery of 
successive levels in the sequence. There is no fixed time within which 
a task must be learned: rather* each student has as much (or as little) 
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time as he needs. More extensive adaptation can be provided by pro- 
viding alternative sequences or instructional strategies toward a given 
set of goals; or, further, by tailoring the goals themselves to the interests* 
capacities, and aspirations of the learner* 

Carroll (1%3) has suggested five variables in terms of which it 
should be possible to account for the rate at which individuals learn in an 
adaptive system. These are: (I ) aptitude (the amount of time needed to 
learn); (2) ability {to understand instruction): (3) quality of instruction; 
(4) time allowed for learning: and (5) persr ^nce {amount of time the 
learner is wi|hni j} to spend in learning). ^ast of these variables, 

perseverance at learning, constitutes a reasonable operational definition 
of motivation; such a definition is consonant with findings that high achieve- 
ment of motivation is generally associated with persistence at achieve- 
ment related tasks (Weiner. Friese^ Kukla. Reed, Rest, &r Rosenbaum» 
1971). Applying this definition, if as much time as is needed is allowed, 
and if one assumes an individuals aptitude and ability for any given task 
at a given point in time to be relatively fixed, then the two key variables 
determining learning are quality of instruction and learner's perseverance, 
or "motivation. *' 

It will be readily agreed that educators arc responsible for the 
quality of instruction. That schools and other educational agencies can 
take responsibility for the degree of perseverance at learning exhibited 
by their students is perhaps less obvious, 'i^'e shall argue, neverthele8B» 
that perseverance at learning is not a function simply of inheritance, 
early socialization, or current cultural conditiors, but rather of an 
interaction of these factors with key aspects of the educational environ- 
ment. Since we are here concerned with the improvement of educational 
practice, we shall focus our attention on conditions over which educators 
have, or can gain, control. 



Motivation for Reading 

There are four factors in terms of which we beiieve it is possi-^ 
blc to account for perseverance in learning. These are? (I > aspiration* 
U) expectation, (3) external rewards, and (4) intrinsic reinforcement. * 
In the following sections we shall describe each of these and consider how 
they may function in the design of an educational program for children 
and for funcnunally illiterate older people. For purposes of this analy^* 
sis. we wish to consider as "children" only youngsters who are being 
taught reading for the first time, at an age (up to approximately s« ven) 
considered standard m our society. Older children who are m remedial 
programs, or who for some reason have not been taught at the normal 
age. will prohably have motivational characteristics more similar to 
adults than to childrt?n a few years younger. This is becauho they will 
probably perceive themselves a» "failing" in a basic ability expected by 
society. In the final section of the paper, we shall apply the four moti- 
vational factors to an analysis of the problem of motivating teachers to 
adopt new educational practices* 

Aspirati on; The Desire to Read. Heading is a normative behav«^ 
ior in American life* Everyone is expected to be able to read. The 
aversive consequences of not reading are great. Illiteracy is a serious 
handicap, not only in the job market, but in numerous aspects of personal 



It shoulci be noted that we use the term "aspiration" in a som.** 
what different sent e than has been traditional within social psychology 
(see as the classic, Lewin. Dembo. Festinger. & Sears, 1944). Our 
distinction between aspiration and expcctat on is roughly equivalent to 
Lewin et al.'s distinct ion between *'idia« ]i(0als" and **action goals* " 
However, it \s probably best to avoid attempting to draw too close a 
com; !^r«son* Our own terms are defined in the course of the discussion. 
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ltf«s. We asR ime. thprefon-, that thorc aro f,.w if any pt-rsonR who would 
not prefer literacy to relativo illit. racy. Although it i» more anecdoUl 
than quantitative, it is worth nu ntioninn some of the kinds of evidence 
that support our assumption. 

Younn children, even ^om the most "disadvanta«ed" urban homes* 
usually come to first wradt expt ctin^. and wantinK to be tauKht to read. 
They a^k explicitly for instruction in r.ae'inf} and respond especially 
quickly to activities that look like' reading, such as learning the alpha- 
bet. The children want to 'know how to read, " although they may have 
little spocific exper.encf of wliat know»n« how to read actually entails. 
lT.es.e f;v, - or six-year-olds have learned from their parents and sib- 
lings, and inde.-d from their entire cultural exp«'rience, that reading is 
vahtable. They have learutd this even though many of their parents am! 
older siblin«8 and nei»>hbors have never learned to read adequately. 
This alone sunRests the decree of aspiration for literacy in communities 
with hifth rates of functional illiteracy. 

The extent to which reading is valued even in the poorest cultures 
is further suK«ested by the extent to which functionally illiterate adults 
will ijo to hide their difficulties. Early in the development of the Job 
Corps basic literacy prosram, desiianers of the program discovered the 
elaborate (and highly intelligent) procedures which many younn men used 
to ' cheat" on the literacy placement tests, in order not to reveal their 
inadequacies. At Warrendale. a Youth Development Center in Pennsyl- 
vania that has dt veloped a highly adaptive educational proKram in which 
boys "contract- for the academic work they will do, instructors report 
that the bmcesl step in dealini- with the literacy problem is to Ret the 
boy to admit that he cannot read and make the first contract. Once 
beyond this point, progress is usually relatively quick. 
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What do fact» Wkv thfhe imply for tb«* desij^n of educational pru* 
^rams for htcr«icy ' Kor youna children* they offer us enormous encour- 
agement. Th«»y f^u^i^ent that the wchooPs ttiatn jub to meet the cht|d'r» 
desire to be taught to read* -by teaching him and making hin learning visi- 
ble to himself and to his family. 

Since, despite their desire to learn to read* many children enter 
first israde without having acquired the neCoHsary prerequisite behaviors 
for learnin^^t the comnatment to teaching waII usually imply the use of 
strong preparatory proi^rants, with a heavy academic component* A 
motivationally adaptive educational program cannot afford to wait for 
'^readiness'* to dovelop* It must teach whatevtfr readiness skills are 
truly prerequi site* and then go ahead and teach reading* using whatever 
materials and mi'thods f*eem to do the job be«t. 

The requar'^ment of visibility mt*ans that the materials and methods 
used in teaching must bv clearly interpretable as '*real reading** by the 
children and the community. Lon^ periods of preparatory linguistic* 
visual, or auditory trainina, for example* however well-founded from a 
pedagogic point of view, may flounder because they fail to make contact 
with the child* 9 and the community's aspirations. Instead* readiness 
activities should involve work with letters as early is possible* and chil- 
dren should read early in ''books. ** even if the books have only one word 
per page' The books and other materials with which children work 
should be available to take home as each successive level is mastered. 
The terminal behavior of reading, in other words* needs to be approxi- 
mated as early as possible* and the developing skills of children need to 
be shown in concrete form to their families. 

For adults, or for children who have already experienced failure 
tn the first try at learning to read, the motivational problem surrounding 




aspiratAon is more complicated. I^e key step is to get the individual to 
admit that he has something to learn. IWre are several conditions that 
seem likely to crmtribute ti> a hoc ta I -learning f*nvirunmi'nt that will make 
this admission leasi uncomfortable and most likely to occur. 

First, anonymity* or at least privacy during the instructional 
sessions, may help. It is not uncommon to find adults traveling across 
a city to a literacy class, bypassing one in their own neighborhood where 
attendance would be an admission to friends and neighbors that they could 
not read. And having admitted the need for help by entering a program, 
adults often withdraw from class situations in which they must expose all 
the specifics of their inadequacy to public view. While anonymity may be 
outside most educational agencies* powers to arrange, privacy is not* 
Provifiion for privacy with respt^ct to what one works on and where should 
do much to maintain partiripatfon in adult literacy programs. This makes 
an indtviduati/ed program, with provision for tutorial instruction where 
necessary, close to a requirement in an adult literacy undertaking, for 
motivational as well as cognitive reasons. 

A second need in adult proK;rams is for some parity of relation- 
ship between instructor and student, with this need becoming greater the 
older the student. The traditional school authority relationship has failed 
for the funcflonal ilUterat«-. Thus, the traditional ''teacher in front of 
the class" is unlikely to work in adult or adolescent programs* instead, 
some sense of **colleague8hip*' between instructor and student probably 
needs to be developed. !% the two adult and adolescent proi^rams we know 
best (Warrendale and the h dwell Cultural and Training Center in Pittsburgh). 



The comments on Warrendale and Bidwell refer to programs in 
effect there at the time this paper was initially written (1970). We have 
not been in continuous contact with these institutions since that time and a 
change in leadership may have resulted in changes in practice of which we 
are unaware. 
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the physical arrangement is informal and not reminiscent of the school- 
room. Furthermore* there is considerable real power given to the stu- 
dents- -not only to select their own learning activities and manage their 
own time, but also to affect certain basic organizational features of the 
institution. Ideally, the teacher»s authority should derive from the stu- 
dents* recognition of his competence as a teacher of something the stu* 
dent wants to learn, rather than from formal authority relationships. 
Just how to manage this and how to balance the student's need for autono- 
my With the teacher*s need to instruct and set tasks are questions that 
need considerably more investigation. 

A third factor that may increase the likelihood of enrolling and 
remaining in an adult literacy program is the visibility of ''models**-- 
other individuais who have admitted the need for lit^i^y education and 
who are engaging in it. The existence of such models may function both 
to lower the perceived likelihood of unpleasant consequences for admitting 
the need of education and to demonstrate that literacy goals are realisable. 
As the models advance through the « rogram and publicly demonstrate 
increasing competence, they may provide a form of vicarious positive 
reinforcement, which can function to increase the likelihood of the obser- 
ver's engaging in the modeled behavior (Bandura* 1971), The effective- 
ness of such models of success hss been demonstrated at the Bidwell 
Center where enrollment increased sharply after the first 12: trainees 
passed the GED exam and were treated to an expensive dinner by key 
members of the Center's Board. 

Finally, responsibility for another's education may serve to pro- 
mote the desire to pursue one's own. Probably everyone who has worked 
with disadvantag^a youngsters have encountered cases In which a parent 
returned to night school as his child developed Increasing reading skills 
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in order to "keep up** or **be able to help. ** We have already noted that 
the culture of the poor*-at least of the urban lUack- •values Uteracyt and 
that this valuation is commonly expressed in great aspirations for its 
children. Educational pro{i>rams that systematically capitalise on this 
sense of responsibility to the young child have only begun to be explored 
le.j^., Melarat^no ^ Newmark. {<)69: Etlson. 1970; Ellson, Barber. Engle* 
& Kampwerth. lot>S), Hy making an oldt-r child or adult responsible for 
tutoring a yuunnser one, it may be possible: not only to ^ive the younger one 
valuable individual attention, but also to provide the older person with an 
f*xctise for enk>aiy»in^ in special study activities himself n order to ••pre- 
pare for his job. These considerations su^^^est that cross-age tutoring 
prourams shoul i examine the effects on tutors as well as on tutees. 

Ex pectation; Goal -Setting , We have noted our belief that children 
from all kinds of homes enter school with high aspirations concerning 
reading, and that these aspirations derive from their families and com- 
munities. Yet it has been widely hypothesised that disadvantaged children 
have Weaker **self-cDncept5, *• lower "need for achievement, *' and generally 
more depressed expectations of success than their more advantaged peers. 
In other words, a short time after entering schoolt children from poor 
and minority homes no longer expect to do well in school. Nor do their 
parents and teachers, whatever their aspirations concerning readingt 
have any ^reat expectations for the children's success. 

It is our own observation, shared by colleagues working in simi- 
lar educational environments* that many parents who desperately want 
their children to do well nevertheless do not expect them to. This 
appears to be part of a general attitude on the part of people from rela- 
tively powerless groups in society that they cannot significantly control 
their environments and, therefore, succeed through their own efforts 
(cf» Lefcourt, 1966). This failure of expectancy is most often demon- 
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strated in \vithdrawal and apr rent apathy with respect to school and 
school achievement. Occasionally, however, most often when an inten- 
sive intervention program has dramatically raised a parent's hope for 
his children and thus his functional expectations for them* it is expressed 
directly. 

Goldman (1970). for example, trained a small group of mothers 
in the use of positive reinforcement (praise) while teaching and playing 
with their own children, in interviews at the conclusion of the three- 
month training program, all of the mothers expressed the expectation 
that they could now work effectively with their children and that the chil- 
dren would, therefore, probably do much better in school than they them- 
selves had or better than older siblings had. Parents of children in our 
developmental program (cf. Reftnick, Wang, & Rosner. in press)* some- 
times tell us that their older children's experiences in school had led 
them to give up hope for their children's learning, but that the progress 
of a younger child in the program has raised their expectations. 

Teachers' expectations of learning in the disadvantaged are also 
characteristically low even as the child enters school (Rosenthal & 
lacobson. 1968). These expectations probably derive from a combina- 
tion of "folklore, " subtle forms of class and race bias, and teachers' 
own cumulating experiences in which, under the existing educational 
system and. given the training and nmterials available to them, they 
have been unsuccessful in teaching such children. Rosenthal and Jacob- 
son, in the studies described in Pygmalion in the Classroom , have 
attempted to show that teachers' initial expectations for their students 
can significantly affect actual achfevement. Although the Pygmalion 
studies have been severely criticised on methodological grounds {Thorn- 
dike. 1968: Elashoff & Snow. 1971). the hypothesis of self-fulfilling 
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prophecies in the area of academic achievement ^eems sufficiently com* 
pelltn^ to warrant further investigation and analysis (cf. Finn, 1972K 

Assuming for the moment that the effects of teacher expectation 
on learning are real, it is appropriate to ask how expectations might 
function to produce differences in performance. It seems likely that 
teacher expectation affects ultimate performance both at the point of 
setting tasks, and at the point of evaluating performance. With respect 
to task setting, differential expectations* particularly where some meas* 
ure of individualization of learning tasks is possible, probably lead to 
differential assignment of tasks. A child who is not expected to learn 
easily or well may be assigned fewer tasks, or repetitive tasks at the 
same level of difficulty. If he has trouble with a task, the teacher may 
move him back to an easier task without carefully determining the source 
of difficulty or trying to help him solve the problem. He will not* in 
other words, be regularly required to "extend" himself. Where the 
child's and parents' expectations are similarly low, the teacher's failure 
to demand high performance will be compounded by the child's withdrawal 
from serious efforts. 

The child for whom there are high expectations, by contrast, will 
be asked to do more and harder work and will not be permitted to "give 
up." Ar the point of evaluation, as tasks or subtasks arc completed, it 
seems likely that children for whom there are high expectations will be 
more warmly praised and more publicly recognized than children for 
whom there are low expectations. Sheer amount of attention for appro* 
priate behavior may also be greater. 

It IS essential to note, that, however important the effects of ini* 
tial expectation, the ultimate effect on the child will result from a cumu- 
lative cycle in which the actual performance confirms and therefore 
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strengthens both the teacher' > and the thild*s' initial perception. The 
child for whom f xpec^-^^'ms are low often actually does perform badly* 
in smaller ami lark»er ways*. fhis i> why small differences in expectation 
can potentially have so <rcat an effect. It is also one of the reasons why 
well-controlled res*^.. rch on the question is so difficult* and why it is likely 
to be a Ion^ time before the effects of task- setting, evaluation* attention, 
and other more subtle variables can be isolated. 

With respect to the design and staffing of educational programs* 
the potential effects of expectations on achievement point to the need for 
selecting and edLcating teachers in ways that will lead to changed initial 
expectations. This may be less a matter of college courses or other 
formalized training than of designing institutions and social support sys* 
terns within the schools that will mitigate against the development and 
maintenance of ne^^ative expectations. With respect to parents* expecta- 
tions for their children, and children's own self-expectations, the job 
seems to us to be orimarily one of visible demonstration of learning and 
of convincing learners that their own efforts can result in real achieve- 
ment. Parent involvement in the educational process is vital if changes 
in expectation are to be effected. Yet the parents whose expectations 
are lowest are. as we have noted, the ones most likely to have withdrawn 
from active contact with the school. Thus, special efforts at initiating 
and sufi^taming parental contact will be needed. 

External Rcinforcers for Learning to I<ead > Our initial section 
discussed the motivation deriving from the desire to be a ble to read-- 
that is. to be an already accomplished reader. But learning to read is 
a long process, and many of the specific tasks involved may appear 
unrelated to reading itself, particularly if the individual's entering 
repertoire is weak and a period of preparatory instruction is required* 
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Thus, r^i assiumini" that the basic desin- to road exists, and evua.if 
(*\ptrc rations of s»ucr?>s* are tnainiainfd, either kinds of rewards, cominK 
fruni »hf ifjit hf-r and tiu* stchuol rather ih.m frnMi thv student himself, 
may he required to initiate and maintain the actual process of learning. 

We mean by "external rewards*' any rewards for learning or per- 
fiirnuinte that an- offered to the learner by some outside agent (teacher» 
peer, parent i rather tlian derivinj^ either from the student's <<triving for 
some distant i»oal (such as literacy) or from intrinsic pleasure in per- 
forming the task at hand. Examples of external rewards range from 
taniitihle reinforcers (perhaps mediated by a token or point system) to 
praise fron. parent or teacher or rccounition by peers. Defined in this 
broad way. it is clear that external rei;iforcers function in virtually 
every social situation. The question for educational design is, thus, 

ybA'J.V;r «ii>t' external reinforcers, but whi ch ones to use, and ho w 
to use ihetti. Let us consider, therefore, some alternative external 
reinforcement systems, their characteristics, and their effects on learn* 
ini* and other characteristics of the school environment. 

'* 

n > l oken e co nomies or point systems . Systems in which leacn- 
ers earn points or "tokens** for the work they do in an academic setting 
have bi*en used with i» roups ran^in^ from normal preschoolers through 
institutionalised delinquents (see 0*Leary ^ Drabman, 1971: Kazdln 
Hoot/.tn. l'»7i. Staats. I'*7i). Although details of the systems used have 
varied, token economy experiments have uenerally shared certain key 
features. First, there is usually a sequentially arranged curriculum 
(often ni» mi*re than an ordering of the lei^sons in standard school text- 
books). Second, there are standards of achievement for passage from 
one level to the next (these standards being intrinsic to the curriculum 
itself rathe than to externally normed achievement tests). Third, there 
is the opportunity to earn points or tokens for attending to one>s work. 
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for completing work« or for passing tests that measure performance on 
the established objectives. Finally, points or tokens accumulated can be 
traded for privileges, consumable items* or other '*goods*' in the equiva* 
lent of a "store. In most cases, there is a mix of relatively immediate 
exchanges {each evening, or the end of the work hour, for example) and 
relatively delayed exchanges (a monthly trip, an expensive catalogue item* 
for example). 

A variant of the token economy is the reinforcement "menu" ov 
contingency contract (Homme, Csanyi. Gonzales, & Rechs, 1969). Here* 
immediate access to desirable activities is made contingent on completing 
a unit of work. Such systems have worked rather well in maintaining work 
behavior in elementary school classrooms. They are appealing, but are 
not always easy to organise* In addition, since access to reinforcement 
is tied to task completion and there are no systematic mediators, such 
as tokens, the teacher is provided few tools with which to shape and main- 
tain perseverance in children who have difficulty in simply nuaintaining 
attention to a learning task through the time needed to complete it. 

Projects using token or contract reinforcement In coi^unction 
with individualized instruction have frequently been able to produce 
nuirked gains in reading performance after only a few months of partici- 
pat ion in the program* These instances indicate the potential power of 
systematic programs of tangible reinforcement when skillfully and adap-* 
tively applied. However, it should be noted that the use of even very 
powerful tangible reinforcers does not free educational designers from 
concern with establishing conditions I.i which aspirations to literacy can 
he expressed (particularly in the case of adults) and which expectations 
of learning are carefully nurtured. Rather, it seems appropriate to 
view the use of such reinforcement systems as a means of Initially 
Involving the student. As the student's expectations of success develop 
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and ah his increasing competence brings him into contact with intrinsic 
imcllectual pleasures Itnolvi c! in r»»af!inn «'»nd with social and perhaps 
(for adults) monetary reinforcers. the nevd for token economies and 
other incentive syptemt* can be expected to diminish. 

Token economies are relatively expensive to establish and operate. 
The expense lies only partially in the cost of the tangible rewards them- 
selves. Other costs are social: the need to convince teachers that 
rewarding learning if> not "bribery'' and training thorn in the uso of the 
tokens to shape' new behaviors rather than simply to reinforce already 
adequate behaviors. Still more important, we think, arc the dangers 
inherent in u situation in which one j^roup (teachers) seeks to establish 
control over another ^[roup (studenti») usin^ resources available only to 
the former ^ruup. Social reinforcement systems avoid some of these 
problems* 

(Z) Systematic social, reinforcement. The effect of systematic 
social reinforcement (praise and contingent attention) in the classroom 
has been demonstrated in a number of studies (see Glaser Resnick. 
P>72). Must studies of this kind have concentrated on diminishing 
disruptive behavior and/or increasing overt ' study behavior. While 
quiet classrooms and much on task*' behavior are undoubtedly reinforc* 
in« to teachers, it remains tc be demonstrated that these characteristics 
of classrooms are directly associated with increases in learning. 

Social reinforcement has a number of advantages over token or 
other forms of tangible reinforcement. First, it is cheap. It uses 
exactly the same resources as the teacher has used all along, but dis» 
tribute!) them more •'rationally*' and intentionally. Second, it is a step 
closer to the "natural" environment--that is to an enviro«iment in which 
reinforcers are not systematically programmed. This Is an advantage 
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both to teachers who are troubled by the notion of **paying for** a child's 
learning, and to children, who move somewhat closer to being able to 
operate in the natural environment. FinallVt social reinforcement is a 
mutual process^ wUh children and teachers dispensing it with more nearly 
equal power than is the case with tangible reinforcers. 

Social reinforcement, like tangible reinforcement, can be dis- 
tributed on a variety of schedules. It is our observation that many chll* 
dren, particularly from disadvantaged homes* enter school with relatively 
few 'work skills -that is. abilities to follow directions, follow through 
en a task, ask for help when needed in appropriate ways, etc. In addi- 
tion, with little experience of success in academic matters, such chil- 
dren may need especially frequent reinforcement. It is essential that 
such children be met where they are. Their attentional and work behav- 
iors must be shaped by direct reinforcement, either tangible or social. 
As the ability to complete longer and more complex tasks develops, the 
contingencies can be shifted to task completion . This shift represents 
a move closer to natural reinforcement conditions, for traditional 
teacher practices place heavy emphasis on accurate and timely comple- 
tion of work. 

We know of no studies of systematic social reinforcement with 
adult functional illiterates. It seems unlikely that social reinforcement 
from an instructor will function in the same way as it does with children, 
since the effect of social reinforcement depends upon perceived status 
and other relationships of the individuals involved (Blau. 1964). Never- 
theless, for designers of adult literacy programs it is worth considering 
the social reinforcement resources of pe^rs and families, and seeking 
ways of making prestige and recognition iu the conmunity become depen- 
dent upon progress in learning. 
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While it is important to consider the means by which systematic 
external reinforcers can be ^radua^v eliminated, it is also important to 
recognize t!iat both socia^ and tani^ible reinfo«'CGrs constitute a part of 
the '^natural** environment for children and adults. Thus, there is no 
need to seek conditions in which parent and teacher praise is completely 
eliminated, in which no prestige accrues for literacy performance, or 
in which a^l tangible reinforcers (such as money) are removed* One of 
the characteristics of families and schools that are academically success** 
ful is that parents and teachers continue to demonstrate pleasure at chil- 
dren's learning, and thit individuals look forward to the dignity and earn* 
ing power* of respected work. We must seek to make this the case for 
poor fanrilies and impoverished schools, as well. 

I ntrinsic Keinforcers for Learninjg to Read . The systematic use 
of entcrnal reinforcers for learning activities need not imply a disregard 
for the forms of reinforcement that are commonly termed ^'intrinsic***- 
either fielf*administered or built into the learning tasks themselves. In 
fact, it is useful to think of external reinforcement systems as establish- 
ing the conditions under which certain kinds of intrinsic reinforcement 
van become effective, particularly for individuals who have had little 
experience of academic success and who have reinforcement histories 
tending to produce devaluation of their own efforts. We shall consider 
two main categories of intrinsic reinfoicers, with particular reference 
to the features of an educationallprogram most likely to enhance their 
functioning. among the disadvantaged. 

( I ) Self»eyaluation and self * re enforcement . Bandura { 1 97 i) and 
others have recently stressed the role of self-administered reinforce- 
ment and punishment in controlling an individxtaPs behavior in absence 
of, or in the intervals between, external reinforcements* Presumably, 
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self- reinforcement in the form of positive self -evaluation mediates access 
to the external reinforcers available in the individual's environment much 
as tokens mediate access to tangible reinforcers in a token incentive sys* 
tern* Katr. (1967) suggests that lower class children* particularly Blacks* 
tend to evaluate their performances more negatively than middle class 
children. This would imply that lower class children's mediating rein- 
forcement schedule is much "thinner * than that of middle class children* 
Further, individuals from relatively powerless groups in society typically 
tend to perceive less opportunity to control the environment and therefore 
to achieve goals through personal effort (sec Lefcourt* 1966). For both 
of these reasons it would not be unexpected to find a lower level of perse* 
verance amon^ lower class children and adults* given equivalent difficulty 
of task and delay of external reinforcement. 

It seems likely that one*s evaluation of one's own learning will be 
closely tied to one's expectations for achievement and for control over 
learning. In the section on expectations for Ic^arning we spoke of the way 
in which repeated visible success might function to raise expectations of 
learning in students and in their parents. We would like to suggest now 
that, in addition to raising expectations, success can itself come to func- 
tion as a self-mediatvd reinforcer of learning. This hypothesis is based 
on the assumption that people are reinforced by their * 'competence** 
(WItlte. 1959). Behavlorally, it implies that people will keep doing things 
(I ) that they are able to do well* (2) in which they can make clear judg- 
ments of their own competence, and (3) in which they attribute their suc- 
cess to their own abilities and efforts rather than to external factors 
such as luck (see de Charms, 1968; Hotter* 1966; Weiner et al. » 1971). 

This definitir>n of success as a reinforcer of learning suggests 
three conditions that should be met by educational programs. First* 
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{>rui;ramh must be detti^^ncd bo that most individuals art* successful at 
must tiisks that tht»y undt-rtakf. Second, there must he clear standards 
of surreys a*44in«f which individtial.H can m.^asure their own performance. 
l'hird» individuals must feel that they have met these standards throu^^h 
iheir own efforts and that their successes are real: warm praise for 
indifferent efforts and mediocre performance will quickly lose value. 

Frequency of succeris can be best assured by offering an appro* 
priately sequenced seri«*H of la^ks, each developing the competence 
needed lo succeed at learning the nexl. The steps must be small enough 
that a di^ct*rnd>ly separate task is mastered frequ<;ntly and, at the same 
tiini'. lari^e fni*uiuh to be perceived as significant markers of effort and 
achievement. Al the outset, social or other external reinforcement will 
probably need to be offered to each task mastered, both lo maintain learn- 
inrt behavior before success ithelf becomes functional as a rcinforcer and 
to provide •'models* of appropriate self •reinforcement behavior. Forms 
of rerord»keepin4 such as individual graphs and progress charts, which 
offer visual evidence of prouire^s throujith a sequence of tasks, can do 
much to enhance the effect of frequent mastery. To function as rein* 
forcers, these records should be available to the students; where possi- 
ble» they should be maintained by the student, who must then discriminate 
more >»harplv between the occasions when he is judf^ed successful from 
those when he ts not. 

At first, as we have indicated, judgments of success or failure 
at a learning task will probably need lo be largely external, provided by 
the teacher or perhaps another student. As experience builds, however. 
It should become possible for the student to take on much of the evalua- 
tive function himself. It is at this pomt that control over reinforcement 
is transferred to the student, and it becomes appropriate to speak of ••seir* 
or ••intrinsic' reinforcement and, concomitantly, of internalized control. 
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Where the student is to be judge of his own perfornuince. It is 
important that standards of success be as unambiguous as possible, at 
least at the outset. T*o kinds of standards of success are possible. 
One. the most widely u«ed in our current educational system. Is one's 
standing in relation to others. This represents a "norm. referenced" 
standard of behavior and is embodied in our standardised aptitude and 
achievement tests. Motivatlonally. the difficulty with norm- referenced 
standards, whether the normative group is a single classroom, a school 
or community, or the entire nation as in standardized achievement tests, 
is that fop someone to be ahead, someone else must always be behind. 
For this reason, we wouid advocate the use of "criterion-referenced" 

standards-. that is. standards In which a particular performance goal Is 

described in detail, and the student compares his performance with the 

described optimal performance (see Glaser. 1963). In such a system. 

everyone can be successful although there will be differences In thi- ratp. 

at which individuals meet successive performance standards. In addition. 

criterion.referenced tests provide a clearer description than do normed 

tests of the ktnds of competence v- ft developed. 

C2> Pleasure in reading, to an experimental after- school program 
for Black, intermediate-grade students who were significantly below grade 
l^vel in reading {Wolf. Giles. «. Hall. 1%8). token reinforcement for com- 
plet^n^ math and reading assignments was temporarily dropped as part of 
a tes, of the tokens' effectiveness. Work rates dropped, but for at least 
some children they dropped markedly less in reading than In math, ^ere 
we have experimental evidence for the intrinsic pleasures of reading, 
even in a "remedial" population. For those with adequate reading skill, 
the pleasures of following a story or obtaining new information wlil often 
maintain reading activity for extended periods of time with no outside 
reinforcement at all. To what extent can pleasure In reading be used to 
maintain perseverance at acquiring reading skill? 
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In conf^tderlng thi9 que^tion, it is necessary to distinguish between 
initial and later stages in tearrinn to read. The initial stages of learnii^g 
are necessarily primarily concerned with learning to recognise or decode 
words --to make the appropriate oral responses to written symbols. What- 
ever method of reading instruction is used, reading vocabulary at the out- 
set IS extremely limited. As a result it is difficult to write stories with 
much intrinsic interest that beginning students can read by themselves. 
This being the case, it seems most profitable at the early stages or read* 
ing to rely on other furms of motivation (including the intrinsic pleasures 
of success in decoding) and to use the most efficient teaching methods 
available in order to establish as extensive a reading vocabulary as quickly 
as possible. 

At the same time, generous access to ofally presented stories 
and other m:&tcriaU of high interest and quality can be used to maintain 
a general interest in reading and to provide some introduction to compre* 
hension skills. In this regard* the use of audio recordings, keyed to 
primed stories that students can read along with, is worth considerable 
attention. In addition to making the readings available on a more indi* 
vidualised and frequent schedule than "live** readings permit, 'heading 
along** can probably be effectively used to develop certain visual atten-* 
tion skills. Comprehension skills can be developed on the basis of these 
oral presentations, thus establishing the groundwork on which skills in 
comprehennion of written texts can later be built. Finally, for adult 
students, recordings of texts may be the most practical means of main- 
taining privacy while still offering a wide variety of listening /reading 
material. The possibilities for the kinds of texts that might be available 
in an adult 'listening library** are. at least theoretically* as wide as the 
printed material available in our society. Even the daily newspaper might 
be recorded each morning by students at a more advanced level in the pro<- 
gram to be listened to by beginners. 
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As word atuck skills and reading vocabulary expand* and the stu- 
dent can read more and more on his own. the posbibilities for readable 
texts <^ high interest built into the instructional program itself increase. 
It was in recognition of this possibUity that various **reading laboratory'' 
programs have been developed, and also that reading series with "urban 
content* " expres'rly intended for minority group and other disadvantaged 
city children, have been published. We are unaware, however, of a 
varied set of selected readings with an adequate range of content specifi* 
cally suited to poor and minority group children. Perhaps this need can 
best be filled by making use of the wide variety of full length "trade books" 
for children already on the market. A reading program built on such 
books could offer far more variety of format and content than any set of 
prepared selections* and would also probably do more to engage children 
in extended reading efforts. Comprehension and related skills might be 
built on the basis of these texts, as might middle and advanced level word 
analysis skills. In this respect, approaches initially developed for adults» 
as in the Job Corps reading program, might well imitated in programs 
for younger children. 

Motivating Teachers to Adapt to Students 

We have proposed a number of ways in which schools might adapt 
their practices in order ^o meet a commitment to teach all children io 
read re^ardles^ of their entering level of skill or motivation. Some of 
the changes proposed involve deep and extensive modifications in teachers' 
attitudes and day-to-day conduct with children. At least in the public 
schools, it is not always possible to select teachers with the most favora* 
ble attitudes and teaching skills for working with disadvantaged children^ 
It is important, therefore, to consider what kinds of staff development 
practices within the schools themselves might bring about and maintain 
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the kinds of behavior toward child ren that are needed* Since the changes 
required on the part of leachcrt* will require much ent-rgy on their part, 
and since the ultimate payoff for these changes (i.e.» literate children) 
may be some time in comin^i, administrators seeking to develop new 
teaching practices in their schools will need to develop and support con* 
siderable perseverance on the part of teachers at this difficult task. 
Administrators will, in other words, need to deal with the problem of 
motivating teachers to teach. 

Standard supervisory practices in public schools offer littl'. sup* 
port to teachers working with lower class and minority group children. 
The principal is rarely seen» except when the class is disruptive, and 
for an annual or biannual rating of the teacher. A supervisor who travels 
from school to school may visit a few times a year to observe and. again, 
rate the teacher's performance* In general, a teacher receives external 
reinforcement (uooc! ratings and promotions) largely on the basis of the 
external (i.e. , nondisruptive) behavior of the children rather than their 
learning. The children's achievement levels are expected to be low any- 
way. The unusual teacher who does not accept these low expectations 
finds little encouragement. Most such teachers either leave the system 
or succuntb to its low expectations. It is easier to blame the child for 
being unable to learn than to continue to blame oneself for being unable 
to teach. 

While this picture is bleak, we do not believe it is hopeless. We 
think is may be possible lo apply some of the same principles of motiva- 
tion developed earlier in this paper to shaping and maintaining teachers' 
perseverance at the difficult but rewarding task of teaching disadvantaged 
children in an adaptive educational system. In this final section of the 
paper, therefore, we shall briefly discuss the implications of our analy-^ 
nis of motivation for the ttaining and support of teachers in urban schools. 
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Aspiration. We begin with a proposition concerning aspiration- - 
aspiration to teach. We think it it. reasonable to assume that teachers 
want to succeed in the classroom, and that the definition of success 
adopted by teachers will, in the long run, be determined by the profes- 
sional/social «nviromnent in which -they find themselves. Thus, a school 
that 13 seeking to make a major impact on the problem of functional lUlt- 
eracy must besin by establishing a "culture" in which It is made clear to 
teachers at the outset that their success in the classroom will be meas- 
ured by their ability to invoke learning in children, particularly in children 
who are not normally expected to learn. Through group meetings, indi- 
vidual conferences, and public commitments, the school must seek to 
establish in each teacher a frame of mind In which his or her aspirations 
as a teacher will only be satisfied if there is success in teaching all of 
the children, including the "unteachable. " 

Expectation. If aspiration to teach is high, the problem becomes 
one of expectation-. expectation of the children's ability to learn and of 
one's own ability to teach. Teachers' expectations, like children's and 
parents', can probably best be changed by the experience and recognition 
of success. This means that teachers must be provided with models of 
successful teaching --a supervisor or other teacher who succeeds In 
teaching a child considered "unteachable. " It means, further, that 
teachers must be provided with the technical skills and the instructional 
materials n^-ded to facilitate children's learning. They must be educated 
in methods of diasnosing specific learning needs and in providing the 
varied approaches to learning that result in frequent success for both 
child and teacher. Further, they must have means of making their sue- 
cesses visibU- to themselves and their supervisors as well as to the chil- 
dren and parents. Thus, many of the techniques suggested earlier for 
enhancing children's motivation for learning can be viewed also as a means 
of enhancing teachers' motivation for teaching. 
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External and Internal Reinforcement. During initial periods o£ a 
teacher's work, generous use of external social reinforcers can help to 
sustain motivation. Probably most important in this regard is the recog*- 
nitkon and responsiveness of supervisors and other teachers to small sue* 
cesses in teaching and learning. Other forms of social reinforcement 
might include the opportunity to talk with visitors to the school or to 
represent the school on visits to other schools. Staff meeilngs, formal 
or informal, can also become occasions for mutual social support* All 
of this can help to establish an environment in which intrinsic reinforce* 
ment from success in teaching can continue to build. Just as children 
are reinforced by visible evidence of their increasing mastery* so teach-> 
ers can be reitJorced by evidence that children are progressing. Thus, 
in addition to serving as the basis for planning a child's program, indi-* 
vidual records on children can serve to make visible to teachers their 
own success in teaching. Regular supervisory conferences that focus on 
children's learning rather than on the external aspects of teacher behav- 
ior can do much to change the supervisory relationship from an evaluative 
to a colleaguial one, in which supervisor and teacher are mutually rein*- 
forced by successful teaching and learning. 

What we are advocating, to state the case as generally as possi«* 
ble. is the use of the teaching experience itself as a means of changing 
teacher attitudes, rather than the more conventional approach that treats ' 
changed attitudes as a prerequisite to effective teaching in difficult settings. 
We have Outlined, very briefly, a set of principles for staff development 
that has guided our initial work in developing an adaptive educational pro- 
gram in the context of an urban public school. The principles have been 
stressed rather than the specific practices used in our school, because 
we are not prepared to offer a detailed prescription for school organis^a* 
tion or supervisory practice on the basis of this experience alone. There 
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is much yet to be learned both about how to train teachers In the technical 
skills that are needed to succeed in their work, and about how to eutablish 
and support the attitudes toward children and toward their families that 
will make teaching effective and humane. What we would like to stress, 
however, is the necessity of paying at least as much attention to methods 
of motivating and training a teaching staff as to methods of teaching chil- 
dren. This concern for staff development is particularly crucial where 
students' level of motivation for learning is initially low, since it is only 
through appropriate social design of the school that perseverance at learn- 
ii^ can be developed. Instructional methods and materials may be improved 
immensely. However, we see no substitute for the teacher as a person 
who eatablishe? the expectation and provides the reward for initial learn- 
ing, and by to doing sets the conditions under which learning can eventually 
be motivated largely by the elpectation of continuing success. 
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